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SATURDAY, 


XVII 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN COL- 
LEGIATE EDUCATION 

I 
() 10 examines literature of the re 
the 
s of collegiate edueation is destined 
r and find little. 


higher institutions which have been 


e for materials bearing on 


Interestingly 


the Hse ot 


STS of res irch Ol 
ields of knowl 


last to 


the 


se of it ing at an understand 


In arriy 


the problems of higher edueation. 


of approach has been operative 


elementary schools and has even 


some progress in secondary schools, 
s only very recently that it has been 


| to the solution of problems in the 
Such 


as have been made, moreover, have not con 


schools. meager beginnings 


cerned the college proper as much as the 
versltv. 
This dearth of scientific inquiry in 


14 ¢ 
ha UL 


collegiate education is not to be 


excused on the ground that there are no 
r ms demanding solution. One has 
nly to examine cursorily present-day 


rature dealing with the liberal arts col 
ve to become aware of a number through 


the sheer contradiction of one writer by 


found 


Cases in point are to be 


recent supplement to the Vew Repub 


Section Q of the American 


and 2 


ss m for the Advancement of Science, 
, 27, Harvard University, Cambridge 
Massachusetts Certain of the data cited re 


I 


an investigation m: 
Commonwealth Fund of 


m the of M 


University 





Fes 


RUARY 17, 1923 Number 425 


lic 


American 


the 


and Its 


The 


curriculum 


appearing under caption, 
college 
For instanee, the author of one of the 

cles writes veheme: tly against the oce 
pationalization of college curricula 


We need to rid ou 


selves by degrees of three ty pes of students 


other things he says, ** 


First, those who are their col 


prostituting 
leve course to a preparatio ror mate! 


tae ain 


them in wi 


or professional SUCCESS, 
who study English to aid 
business letters, who study economics th 


be 


threaten the life of commerei: 


they may aware of the dangers that 


i] e! terpl ~~ 


and alive to the best openings ror alert 
money-loving youths, who study the s 
erets of biology for the sake Or eutth orl 
a year from their far-stretching medical 
preparation, who look into the secrets of 
chemistry to prepare them for the more 


technical sides of the manufactut ing 1 


These students, if they are dedieated to 


their clear and petty purpose, may monopo 
lize the A ’s on the class DOOKS but the \ ali 
the 


stitution. 


fundamental purpose of the 


They are the stalwart inhab 


tants of our Trojan horse. . . . TI 

college of liberal arts must b rue to its 
distinctive mission to make its stud Sa 
home in the universe. The missio st 

vital to be sacrificed to the ill-considered 
desires, or even to the genu ds of 
well-intentioned girls and boys who belo 

in other instituti They mus ot b 
allowed by their ingenuous appeal to ou 
sympathies to desp l us of the chief treas 


ure of our American edueational heritag 
Another writer in this symposium fae 


the opposit direct n by saying, ‘'] 
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to believe that a properly 
elevated and well-direeted professional am 
sition is about the most valuable passion, 
nowadays, that ean be imparted to the 
uverage boy in college. It is like a love 
affair in the way it lights up and vitalizes 
him what was previously dull and 
It is like religion in the way it pre 
serves him from dissipation and _ trifling. 
It is the greatest unused educational re 
source in the ‘liberal arts’ college.’’ This 
contradiction is itself the heart of a num 
her of unsolved problems in eollegiate edu 
cation. 

A recent canvass of a large amount of 
literature purporting to deal with the aims 
and funetions of edueational institutions 
shows far less of unanimity for the college 
of liberal arts than for the other institu 
tions coneerned in the study. The leaders 
in the field of secondary education are re 
markably near agreement in the matter of 
the large objectives toward which the high 
school should strive. Those who write con 
eerning the university, while not agreeing 
to the degree attained by those speaking 
for the secondary school, are considerably 
nearer a consensus than are those express 
ing themselves on the aims and functions 
of the college proper. Except for their 
reiteration of a few statements almost 
eral in character, the statements in the 
collegiate field are rather seattered and to 
some extent contradictory. The results of 
the analysis made suggest a chaos of con 
ception of purpose in collegiate education 
which is far from flattering to the institu 

coneerned. 

This extent of disagreement on aims and 
funetions of the eollege of liberal arts 


seems to the writer to be in considerable 


part traceable to the nature of the history 
f the 


of the institution during the period o 


last century, particularly to the changes 
have taken place within it as to stud 


eourses, and curricula. These changes 


next be epitomized, after which the 


paper will turn its attention to 


inquiry along which research is 


i] 

A fact in the history of the Am 
college during the past century to 
it would be difficult to aseribe t 
significanee is the advancing ae 
college entrant. For the instituti: 
of whose buildings this session js 
held there was an advance of mor 
two full years in the median age of 
men during the half century fron 


to 1880. The medians for the point 


were, respectively, 16 vears 3 months 


18 years 7 months. Two thirds of Ha 
freshmen at the earlier date were 
years of age and under. There | 
a Slight decline since 1880, but not 


to affect appreciably the distributi 


ages. The figures for other college 


though not identical, show large 


tions of boys admitted at ages corres) 


ing to those at which children a: 
admitted to high sehool, or at aves 
or two more advaneed. 

While this advance in age of 


+ 
’ 


was taking place, and subsequent): 


materials required for admission we: 


creasing. My best estimate of the 
of the total requirement in 1825 
at the equivalent of seven or eight 
ent-day high-school units. At that 
the requirement was restricted to 
and Latin. The first additions w 
what are now elementary-school su 
but during the fifties and later a 
‘equirements were made until by 
of the nineteenth century the total 
ments had been practically doubled 
had been imereased by the equival 
two vears of work. It is within the 
that the colleges were at 
century requiring two mo! 
a liberal education for admissio 
were required near its opening. 


These changes in age of college st 


eS 


{ 


16 











admission requirements were ac- 
“4 by an interesting downward 
college courses. Excepting for the 
terials in the elassieal languages and 
es almost all courses were de- 
od to lower and lower levels through 
entury. This was true of English 
elementary modern foreign 
ve, mathematies, most of the science 
ses. and eertain eourses in the social 
ts, ineluding history. The down 
shift did not stop at the freshman 
vear but continued into the prepara 
school below. Illustrations of this 
ess are general inorganie chemistry. 
the early deeades of the nineteenth 
ry was a junior and senior college 
mut whieh now is typically a fresh 
lege subjeet, and is even commonly 
ible to juniors and seniors in high 
or elementary algebra and geome 
vhich were freshman college subjects 
the 1820’s and which now are, respect 
freshman and sophomore high-school 
rses. Moreover, during this process of 
pression the content of courses and text 
books was really enhanced rather than di- 
ited, so that, for the most part, the courses 
the lower level on which they are now 
found will compare favorably with those 
ormerly given on the higher level. 

The advaneing age of students and down 
vard shift of courses were attended by 
adieal modifieation of the organization of 
‘ollege curricula. At the opening of the 
period under eonsideration all work was 
preseribed. It was not until the fifties and 
sixties that an appreciable extent of option 
was allowed the student, and this was usu- 
ally delayed until the junior vear. After 
the passage of another deeade or two, we 
had the beginnings of the widely elective 

irriculum, which in the late nineties and 
earliest years of the present century spelled 

rricular chaos. It was not long after 
this that out of the chaos emerged the pres- 


ent 


major system now all but universal in 


’ 


ir colleges, a system’ which requires spe- 
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¢clalization on the part ot college students. 
It takes no long period of meditation on 
these curricular changes to recognize that 
they also were in harmony with and urged 
by the advaneing age of the college student, 
who was no longer to be held during such 
an extended period to a fully preseribed 
and unspecialized educational diet. 
Another group of phenomena of college 
administration of recent origin which ap 
pear to be consistent with those already 
referred to, and also in the nature of com 
promises on the full fou vear pel od ot 
unapplied education, are ineluded in such 
modifieations as (1) announeed aftiliations 
vith universities to give combination arts 
professional curricula, with the first three 


vears In attendance at the college; (2) ar 
rangement to give the bachelor’s degree 
for two or three vears in the college and 
a) the fourth vear mn a technical or pro 
fessional school elsewhere or (0b) the com 
pletion of a technical or professional cur 
riculum elsewhere; (3) outlined pre-pro 
fessional curricula two or three years in 
length without announced university affili 
ation; (4) four-year curricula outlined 
aiming at complete training for certain 
professions; (5) professional names in 
titles of departments, ete. Of 227 college 
catalogues examined in this aspeet of the 
study of changes within the college a total 
of 163, or almost three fourths, were found 
to contain one or more of these accommo 
dations to the desire of students to have 
the liberal or general portions of their 
training abbreviated. 

These profound changes which the 
American college has undergone during 
the last century, if nothing else, must give 
rise to a number of questions urging ce! 
tain types of inquiry which lend them 
selves to scientific treatment. Some of 


these will now be suggested. 


[1] 
In view of the tendencies as illustrated, 


one line of inquiry of unquestioned moment 





ta 
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is the functions appropriate to the last two 
vears of the four-year eollege course, and 
one approach to the solution of the prob 
lem would be an attempt to ascertain the 
their 
majors of specialization, as well as the ex 


bases upon which students select 


tent of use made of the major field subse- 
quent to graduation. The writer has made 


this line in 


a partial investigation along 
one estimable college and finds that oeeu 


the se 
lection of the major with four fifths of the 


pational influence was operative in 


students, while interest in the subject and 
the appeal of the instructor were much less 
influential, although they sometimes oper 
ated in combination with the first influence 
Data the stud- 
ents indicate that for more than half there 


named. concerning same 
were both occupational influence in selee- 
tion and occupational use of the major 
subsequent to graduation. Whatever may 
be the proper function of the major, it is 
obvious that the content both of particular 
courses in it and of the major as a whole 
that 
A line of inquiry closely related to the 


should be determined by function. 


one just indicated is the occupational des 


tination of college graduates. Althouch 
there have been investigations in this field, 
they are in need of extension. <A study 


the 


thousand graduates of nineteen colleges of 


made by writer involving almost a 
liberal arts, some of whom were one year 


out and others ten years out of college, 
seems to give promise of profound signifi- 
cance In a more comprehensive canvass. 
Vide college to college 


variations from 


suggest the desirability also of studying 
the problem intensively for each institu- 
tion. 

But the college should not be concerned 
merely with its finished product. It is not 
unlikely that a study of those who drop 
out or transfer to other institutions before 
the completion of the four-year curriculum 
will be even more pregnant with meaning 
than a study of the destination of gradu- 


AND 
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ates. Figures on retention of ind 


students in a group of western college 
show only half remaining into their ¢ 
vear. Most of those eliminated do not { 
their way to other higher institutions 
all of 


institutions of the university or polyt 


almost those who do transfer 

nie type to pursue professional cur: 
When with this fact is coupled the d 
ing proportion of students, especial] 
men, in the upper years of many separat 
colleges, and the corresponding increase 
the lower years, it appears that college 
thorities should face squarely the pro 
involved and inquire into the forces y 
ure tending to make of them institutions 
predominantly for the training of und —— 
classmen. 

Doubtless one important factor in 
ination is the mental capacity —or lack 
it—of the student. 
tide of popular education, which is b 


In view of the ris 


ing into our higher institutions, espe 
those not in a position to select their fres! 
men to the extent that is possible with ce 
tain older private colleges, the proble 
what to do with the less capable is dest 
for some years to become more and 
acute. There have been significant beg 
nings in the direction of discovering th 
types of students who can or who can! 
do college work as now administered, b 
the problem of differentiation for thos 
differing capacities remains practically 
touched. The forces of democracy in ed 
cation, which are not likely soon to giv 
way, will urge that the needs of the less 
capable in college, who are with very 
exceptions more highly endowed than t! 
median of the literate 
be properly eared for. 


white army draft 
No amount of itera 
tion and reiteration by college presidents 
of the statement that the college is onl) 
for a highly selected group will break dow 
this democratic aspiration of the America 
people, at least for some time to come 


Students of widely varving capacities 
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-ontinue to be found in the eol- 
for the best good of all, inelud- 
superior and the mediocre, we need 
ntation in the differentiation of 
meet their needs. Only the most 
nnings have been made in this 


ible the 
the 


lies of our colleges, in somewhat 


also %0 inquire into 


id social composition of 


been done by 


** The 


of American secondary educa- 


manner as has 


his selective 


report on 


it has been the pride of the Ameri 


has encouraged the at 


that it 


on lower economic levels. 


eP ot those 


‘ut this has been the pride of our public 


high school also, until our assurance was 
ecked and challenged by the study men 
Would it 


and social aeeounting of college 


not be well to have an 


hodies to discover whether or not 


s field also been deluding our 


\ problem of widely ramitying siguifi- 
ances is that of the extent of overlapping 
This 


like some of 


high-school and college courses. 


lapping, known to exist, 
first problems suggested in this paper. 
the 


In this instance 


much of its origin in historical 


th 
iti 


n the college. 
is primarily in the downward 

ricular materials, some of which 
pped to the high-school level and others 
both 


which are to be found in institu- 


As is in part to be inferred from 


+ 


hat has already been said, the academic 
naterials of the present high-school offer- 
ng, with the exception of the work in the 
‘lassical languages, are largely a heritage 
‘rom the nnit above. It should, therefore, 
‘ot be surprising that there is no definite 
ine of demareation between curricular ma- 
of the high school and of the ecol- 

and that there must in consequence 

ve much duplication and actual repetition 
by the individual student in his progress 


*hrough the two institutions. 


VD 
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The writer has recently essayed mquiries 
into this large problem of overlapping, his 
Investigations extending illus 


into seven 


trative fields. of whieh English literature 
As far as authors considered and 
the 


school and college courses in the historv of 


is one, 


seleetions read coneerned., hich 


are 
English literature are more alike than they 
ure different. No differences of a purely 
qualitative sort can justify the extent of 
repetition found. For example, of 118 se 
half or the 
pred 
i 


2 are in the study-lists of 


lections studied in a more of 


high schools, 
a half or more of the college courses, while 
them are read in 


YO per cent. of one or 


more college COUTrSe@s, In terms ot equated 
pages of selections read and weighted by 
the 


courses, the repetition in the college courses 


their frequency of appearance in 
of the English literature covered in high 
school is 35 per cent. The significance of 


this repetition as if concerns time wasted 
becomes more apparent when it is recalled 
that this work is usually required of all 
of the 


course in English literature most frequent 


high-school students and is a part 


ly offered and taken in college. This situa 
found 


the writer in othe 


tion, as well as that in the prelim 


inary studies made by 
subjects and courses, convince him that the 
veneral problem of overlapping constitutes 
one of the most fruitful and at the same 
time one of the most imperative of study in 


the 
Adequate 


entire collegiate field. 

iuvestigation of overlapping 
will require the development and use of 
tests of achievement on the college level. 
These are just as, if not even more, essen 
tial the 


any subject within the college itself. 


for measurement of progress in 


As 
far as the institution being considered is 
coneerned, this is almost a virgin field, al 
though much has been done in the units 
below, especially in the elementary school. 
Those connected with our colleges will do 
well to turn attention in this direction. 


Limitations of time prevent anything 


more than mention of other lines of inquiry. 
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Recent opportunities for observing a large 


amount of classroom procedure in colleges, 
as well as certain figures recently assembled 
coneerning the prevalence of the lecture 
method even in freshman and sophomore 
vears, have renewed the writer's convie 
that the whole realm of method in 

ve instruction can be made a vast field 
valuable experimentation. Content 
courses has been determined so much 

by inheritanee and tradition that scientific 
studies to determine what the content 
should be are very much in order. Every 
one knows that relationships to the lower 
trit espeelally 1 the matter of the prob 
lems of admission, have long been and still 
are worthwhile areas of Investigation. It 
s not impossible that the administratively 
and educationally perplexing extra-curric 
ular activities of college students will lend 
themselves to some scrutiny of a selentifie 
character. Lastly, there are the host of 
other administrative problems, many of 
them of a financial charaeter, whieh are 
inviting attack by those who are working 
in the college field and are disposed to ap 


proach their solution scientifically. 


lV 

It seems to the writer that it is hardly 
to be assumed that the need for investiga- 
tional aetivity with referenee to any unit 
in our educational system is in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of such activity there 
has been. If such an assumption squared 
with the faets, there would be little ocea- 
sion for being exoreised over the unsolved 
problems in the realm of collegiate educa- 
tion. One has a feeling in seeking out 
such few researches touching the college as 
have been made, that the unfounded con 
vietion that the Ameriean eollege has al- 
ways been and is destined always to remain 
an identical institution, has been influen- 
tial in delaying the arrival of an awareness 
of problems and scientific attack upon 


them. Certainly the history of its far 


reaching internal modifications du 
last century, as well as many othe 
erations, urge analysis by as thoro 
ing scientifie procedures as possibl 
entire tield of collegiate education. 


LeonarpD \ 


EVENING COURSES IN PUBLK 
URBAN INSTITUTIONS 

THE modern ideal of educational s 
for which we are largely indebte 
state university, demands that thi 
well as the adolescent populatio 
the benefits of instruction. He 
urban institutions have adopted 
factories call the **two-shift pla 
the plant works all day anid part 
night as well. It has not always be 
to convince the academic mind of tl 
portance of the so-called ‘‘second s 
Gradually, however, faculty im 
everywhere are coming to a realizati 
night colleges do actually serve som: 
worthy purpose than that of the m: 
vertisement of an institution's effi 
and good will. Results have proved 
those studying at night do often hay 
serious purpose and do aetually profit ! 
their endeavor. 

Granting that the project has 
support from the members of thi 
tion which is about to embark upo 
adventure of conducting evening cou 
the first question to be met is natura 
regarding just what is to be given. Ei 
community must give its own ausw 
this question. Dean Robinson says 
in New York, any subject offered attrac's 
sufficient students to justify the giving 
a course. Naturally this can be true ¢ 
in a few great metropolitan centers. § 
where the only practicable method 

1A paper read before the Association of 


Universities at the University of M 
November 24, 1922. 
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tative offerings in various fields 
to find out just what the public 


ily. Lam, of course, speaking 


the assumption that no effort is be- 


a full four-year course 
vraduation. 
experience has shown that the 
Akron wish to study modern 
English, the social and 
theoretical 


sclences, economics 


psychology and education 


less degree, the natural seiences, 


ties and engineering. Strangely 


it has been most difticult of all to 


ny persons in the study of 


ry, biology or physies, in the even 


Generally 


Hess and 


ial exception in favor of 


ly 


¢ 
Ol 


popular series of 


the cultural 


ve attracted more st 


speaking, 
idents than 
hature 


a vocational except per 


education and applied economies. 


stion naturally arises at the very 


to whether numerous courses of 
for 


Undoubtedly these 


nature, and not 
»viven, 
value and should not be en 
“<4. However, it is important 
beginning to surround the even 
s with the same atmosphere of 


work 


work of the day session, and 


hard whieh charae 


reason we have found that regular 


rses should prevail with only an 


some bril 


faculty lecturer who may conduct a 


talks not for 


All in all, it is important that the 


the evening session be maintained 


ipon just as high a basis as that of the day 


Pop 


‘. 


faculty must be 


and, in order to accomplish this, 


‘arefully chosen, every 


‘aution must be taken against receiving 


oorly prepared or immature students, and 


i strict system of administration and super 


sion of work must be adopted. 


The greatest factor in conducting night 


( “r 
ueve s§ 


teacher. 


uccessfully is unquestionably the 
We have found to our sorrow 


175 


that a suecessful instructor in regular day 


classes is not necessarily successful in 


evening work. The technique of teaching 
adults is naturally other than that em 
ployed with less mature students in the day 
classes. The two groups approach their 
work from entirely different points of view. 
The day student regards college, or should 
life. It 
he has little to 


distract his thoughts from the college and 


regard it, as his main interest in 


is, SO TO Say, his job and 


its interests. His eyes are looking forward 
to the degree and his purpose is a simple 


one. More complex elements enter into the 


work of the evening student. In most cases 
he has already settled down to his life eall 
ing. Ile may be just as earnest in his work 
as is the day student, in fact he is usually 
more earnest, but his college work is neces 


sarily subordinated in importance to his 


other life interests. Unless he is trying to 


yrrepare himself for some new ealling, it 
prey 


is not motivated for him by any vocational 
purpose, henee the teacher’s appeal must 
rather than to a sense of 
] 


Veniny college 


» + 


be to his interest 
duty. As a 


who 


the e 


result, 


teacher is merely a dry drillmaster is 
rarely 


; He must 


dition to thoroughness, that spark of in 


suecessf ul. possess, in ad 
spiration which is, alas, all too rare in col 
all, he ap 
evening pout 


different 


lege faculties. Above must 


student 's 


preeiate that the 


of view is entirely from that of 
nevertheless, a good 


all 


class teachers from the day faculty. 


the day student. It is, 


principle to recruit nearly evening 


Noi 
only are their strong and weak points bet 
to those in charge of 


ter known appoint 


ments, but their interest is naturally great 
er. Instructors should be drawn from out 
side only when no proper person is avail 
able in the organization, or in the ease ol 
some great authority, who comes as a lee 
turer, from the world of practical achieve 
ment. It is needless to say that the same 
academic standards must be required from 
outside for regular 


those called in from 
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work as are required fri 


day faculty. 


) 


commonly expect earry any larger 
term hour load than . Concession to 
the inereased difficulty of night work is 
sometimes made by allowing two evening 
hours to count as three in reckoning the 
total weekly load. Oceasionally a rule is 
wisely made that no one shall teach more 
than one or two nights a week. The second 
plan provides that the instructor be paid 
a fixed salary for a full schedule of regular 
day work. All night classes are regarded 
as extra work beyond the regular schedule 
and are paid by additional compensation. 
Participation in night work under this plan 
is entirely optional and depends in part 
on the instructor’s willingness to accept 
additional employment during his leisure 
hours. 

The two plans were tried in order at 
the Municipal University of Akron. Under 
the first plan considerable dissatisfaction 
existed among the faculty by reason of un- 
avoidable discrepancies in distributing 
night work. The authorities of the day 
session were naturally somewhat dubious 
about the increasing demands made upon 
the faculty for service in the night ses 


sions. The director of night sessions. on 


other hand, ofter 
teachers who were availa 
Pp ek and choose |] 


the basis of Succes 


‘lasses. In fae 


a full daytime se 
change upon the sp 
leve was remarkable. 
to teach in the ever 
to do so. As a result 
privilege and even a 
vited to perform this service 
rector had the great advantage 
able to select only those teach 
evening work prod eed success! 
We are now fully convineed that 
night work ought to be 
apart in the teacher's schedule a: 
payroll, and it is this plan, I belie 
most institutions follow. 

The administration of e\ 


must naturally be as earefully 


as that of any other academie de} 


The work is commonly organized ; 


S 


jlivision coordinate with other ma 


versity divisions. It has, howevet 
euliarity that its faculty large 


from other coordinate divisions 


time service. Hence a faculty és 


corps is not easy to develop. 

reason and for many others as v 
absolutely necessary to appoint 
administrator as dean or director 
ing courses. Such a person maj 


nally a faculty member who co 


A 


perform other faculty duties up 
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scho 

lops naturally enor 

‘e difficult to 
classes at night 
r the most part more mature, they 
‘are but for the customary 
tivities. Then, too, their atte: 

ften for short periods only, 
terests of daily life are foremost 
For this very reason it is 
have, if possible, at least one op 


ich week at which evening col- 


idents may meet as a body. Some 


wsembly with a lecturer or speal 


y] aps best adapted for thi 


mber of questions come up 
tion of evening classes 
ssarily be decided 
‘al conditions. We, 
und it difficult to get 
‘ompleted promptly. fact, 


it, there would be an ever con 
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Are the petitioners able to guaran 


make the 


e., 1S there an 


ufficient students to pro 
posed course worth giving, ¢. 
actual publie demand, or is it, as sometimes 
whim of an in- 


happens, merely the 


dividual? Are properly qualified instrue 


tors available, either in the 


’ Are the pe 


university or 
in the immediate vicinity 
titioners willing to have the course given 
the 


particularly as 


under usual university regulations, 


regards fees, attendance 
and general supervision? If all these 


points can be satisfactorily adjusted, it is 
of unquestionable value 


local 


type. 


to cooperate Ww ith 


interests by giving courses of this 
Some of 


this 


our own most successful 


field 


courses for public health nurses, for social 


attempts in have resulted in 


workers, for scout masters, for insurance 
men and for Americanization teachers. 
Naturally, the greatest opportunity for 
cooperative endeavor les i close re 
lationship with the publie school system. 
The joint support and control of a school 
for the training of teachers 


Colleve for 


of education 
are well exemplified by the 
Teachers at the University of Cincinnati, a 
plan reeently adopted in slightly modified 
form at Akron as well. Somewhat similar 
cooperation is also in foree at Cleveland 
between the Board of Education and West 
ern Reserve University. As a matter of 
fact any collegiate school of education in an 
urban center ean find a splendid field of 
usefulness in giving evening courses for 


When the 


bond with the board of education 


teachers in the city schools. 
is close 
enough to add to the value of such courses 
an interpretation in terms of increasing 
salary levels for increased training, the 
effect on the publie school system must 
necessarily be a constant stimulus toward 
better preparation on the part of teachers. 
But even without material rewards, most 
teachers in American schools are consistent- 
ly anxious to take advantage of opportu 
nities for college work. 
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Can the entire college 


course | 


to the degree be sec red at nicht 


answer in most of our colleges and 


sities is ‘‘No,’’ since only a few instit 
in the larger cities are offering 


night work to eonstitute a full 


course. However, it is possible to 


fifteen hours a week in nicht class wort 
by putting in three hours on each of 


evenings. In this wav some ecolleves 


it possible to give the degree in about 
years. Overcrowding in day classes at 
own institution has foreed us to pl 


next year to repeat the 
work at night for the benefit of thos: 
can not be accommodated in day e¢!| 


With 


much outside work during 


safeguarding 


against 


the aay, 


proper 


seems to be no good reason why the | 
eal plant should not be utilized for 1 
freshman undergraduate work at 
proper instructors can be secured 
Night courses can be made 
degree self-sustaining in cost, 
only be accomplished by ‘esolutely 
ing small classes. At the same time 
unwise to advertise a course provisio 
t. €., tO Say that the course will be ¢ 
a certain mmimum number register t 
Such action brings uncertainty with 
nature to dr 


tends by its very 


spective registrants into other 


which they are sure will be given. 
administrator will find out by experien 
those courses which have the greatest dra\ 
will confine his of 


ing power and 


largely to this field. But he will give 
course advertised, even though the 
of persons registering therefor be sma 
By giving also a number of courses whi 
are fairly sure to be well attended, he ca: 
attendance 


average to a point where the school 


bring up his general course 
whole takes in enough in fees to pa) 
salaries, heat and light, if not for 
pro-rated general overhead. 

For successful conduct of evening classes 
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use levitimate 


the 
The usual printed folders 


‘essarv TO everv 


to inform regarding 


publie 
fered. 
listributed by mail, in the public 
in various public buildings and 
The 


semester may be 


ISINCSS. students of the 
circularized re 
the 


(Advertisements may be inserted in 


the offerings of semester to 


wspapers. No other means of pub 
is so effect've as the news 
tically every course may 
a separate article and, if 
<illfully handled, it is not 
vening college 
‘ve for several 


ning of the 


‘ason ior 


timate r 
prospective registrant 

in the various 
and are not difficult to reach, 
se who might personally be inter 
evening classes are seattered every 
roughout the eity. Hence extra 
{fort is required to inform them 


at their service. Such 


lespread publicity has the disadvantage 


is likely to attract many who are 
ly unprepared to enter college work. 
this reason, entranee to night classes 
he even more carefully safeguarded 
Most 


if colleges admit adults as students 


entrance to daytime work. 
in candidacy for a degree to subjects 
h they are qualified to pursue, even 
t the customary entrance require 
ts. Every teacher should be required 
leet such candidates personally at time 
registration in order to learn by con- 
nee whether the applicant actually is 
qualified. Needless to say, the process 
limination during the semester should 
used to rid the class of those who are 
d ineapable of doing the work or who 
lax in attendance. 
whole technique of evening class 
instruction is still a 


ministration and 


SOCIETY 


fruitful field for 
The 


based 


experime! 
Suggestions five! 


upon loeal exper 


ne 
i@lice 


upon th ory. Probably vVarvin: 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
HARVARD STUDY OF MENTAI 
PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

order to find out ey vet] } 


dual ehild 


vard 
ebatd 


THE \ND 


Graduate 
cooperation ot 
the 

on of tl 
hundred 
investigator 


years, an l re 


ever undertaken on so large a seal 


described by Dean Henry W 


Graduate School of 


The project 
Holmes, of the Harvard 
Kdueation, in h 
research enterprise 
for the 


has been financed first vear 


of $10,000 from the Commonwealth 
hope is expressed at Harvard 


vide a new basis of fact for 


fundamental edueational problems, 


alike to 


parents and social workers 


teachers, physicians, ps 


The plan of the investigation is to take sev 


eral hundred children and submit them at inter 


vals to measurements and tests over a period 


years, say from the age of six to the 


Thi lil give ar ace 


rrowing 


of twelve 
age of eighteen. irate 
record of how each indi dual child 1S 
mentally and physically throughout that period 
Hitherto all the 


eured by physicians, teachers 


practically information se 


and psycholo 


gists on the mental and physical growth of 


children has been based on averages from the 


+} 


groups, and thus has thrown 


measurement ol 
little light on 


hetween bodily 


but 
and mental growth in the individual 
“We 


select 


can not ldren properly, 


the ‘nt ior special 
treatment, unusual 


traits, adjust our t 
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various levels of development, or handle our GRADING AND COURSE OF STUDY 
human material with maximum effectiveness, NEW YORK CITY 
unless we can become more certain in our judg THe New York committee o1 
ments concernihg individual eases,” says Pro course of study, headed 

fessor Walter F. Dearborn, who is in charge tendent Edgar Dubs Shimer, reports 


of the project, in a report outlining its scope. lowing findings after a five months’ 


“We ought t » able to study any given child — the schools: 
as an individual in the light of comprehensive (a) Out 
knowledge of individual growth.” 


Hundreds of children are now being exam 
. 3 re yr 7 } 
ined by Professor Dearborn and his staff at - OF THC SCHOO! FOG mMters, OF WI 
r l le advances 
the psycho-educational clinie at Harvard, : ' 
F : f holding 
which has been specializing for several years 

. i prom 10 
the measurement of intelligence and the Sod 
regrade 1u8Ses, tue Organi 
sting of school accomplishment. Each child , , pe 
vancement classes, ‘9 had opportu 

‘ 71 mnte ce ya) 2S oT E ( di dard 
iven intelligence tests (group and indi 177 had rapid 


ivancement 


i 


vidual); has his school accomplishment meas- ang 149 employed various 
ured by means of standardized tests in reading Intelligence tests were used by 88 sc! 


and arithmetic; and has his teacher’s judg- year to select bright pupils; standardize 
ments and observations of the above recorded. ment tests were employed by 52 others 
His height, weight and bodily proportions are In 218 schools teachers’ judgments we 
also measured; his physical condition is ob as the basis of eae: bright | 
the development of scientific measurement 


served; his teeth are examined to see how the ape 
Out of 480 schools reporting, 76 say 


process of dentition is coming along; and the : P 
fi f th 1 t } ’ motions were influenced by size of 
ossification ¢ e € é ynes 1S s j Vv . ¢ 
3 ‘ = So — ww & oy say the size of the class had nothing to 
X ray photographs. promotions. Three principals say that fit 


By repeating these measurements at inter were held back for lack of room; 86 sch 
vals for twelve years, the Harvard investiga moted doubtful pupils on trial in order to f 


‘ 
tors hope to secure complete records of t 


f 
he lasses of required registers. 

individual development of a representative The committee does not see the advisab 
group of children throughout their school extending the school year by holding ex 
tions and graduations in the first week of 
It declares that testing is an essential 


teaching. The time devoted to examir 


course, and thus to secure important informa- 
tion on the relation between mental growth and 


bodily development during childhood. : ae 
June varied from one and one fourth 


Already since the first of October more than 
fifteen hours. The average time dev 


1,600 public school children in the first and preparation for graduation was but five 
second grades have been tested with the group hel? house. 

intelligence tests, and X-ray photographs have Thirty-one principals think fewer pupils 
been made of the carpal bones of these same be left back if schools closed in July instead 
children. The tests of school accomplishment, June; 428 believe it would make no differ 

the measurements of height and weight, bodily 

proportions and dentition have been made on SCHOLARSHIPS UNDER THE LA VERN 
1,200 of the same group. A second group in- NOYES FOUNDATION 


telligence test, to check the results of the first. WomEN as well as men will benefit trom th 
has been applied to about 1,200, and individual award of scholarships under the La Verne 
tests are being given in special cases as a fur- Noyes Foundation, Chicago, according 
ther check. It is planned to increase these decision by the trustees recently. Allotmen! 
numbers so that approximately 500 of the chil- have been made whereby thirty scholarships ! 
dren observed will remain in the group nurses who served in the nurse corps 0! 
throughout the whole period under investiga- army or navy of the United States 

tion. honored as follows: 
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larships of 


uw college vear will be 400 
holarships are announce 
‘al as follows: 
lil; tw y, James people 
teen, Amherst, } ernment 
i apids, a3 ¥ . eit 
n, Grinnell, Grinnell, evitable under 
Jacksonville, lll; ten, Mon 
h, Iil.; fifteen, Lake Forest, Lake 


fifteen, Northwestern, Naperville 


remedies not 


iton, Wheaton, II; five, Carthage 
five, Eureka, Eureka, IIL; 
: : “ tional syst 
pper Alton, Iil.; five, Illinois Wes . 
: : , re 
mington, Ill; ten, Wooster, Wooster. in olner cases | 
Cornell, Mount Vernon, la.; ten, think it clear 


Carlinville, Ill... and ten, De son, system 


five, 


There Will ] * HI ‘eh iWwat son 


vet publicly design: : f 


bor 


t } ] 


ce men and women desiring to avail  publie schools 


{ the benefits of these scholarships hundred million 
ke application to the college direct 

TEACHERS COLLECE, 
SITION TO THE STERLING-TOWNER UNIVERSITY 


BILL THE expanded Dullding | 


opposition to the Sterling-Towne: ers College. ¢ 


expr ssed in the recent majority report aceording to the re] if Dean Jame 


e Special Committee on Education of the Russell, made public on F iarv 10. Of the 


er of Commerce of the United States. $3,000,000 that rv become available 
mmittee is composed of Frank J. $2,000,000 will be d tor uilding and 
hieago, John G. Lonsdale, of St $1,000,000 tor end 
5. P ritchett, of New York, Henry eation Board has given 1,000,000 for 
pe, of Providence, and James J. Stor ment. The $2,000,000 hs en given 
Boston, chairman. following Trustee ‘ 
ng that “for a decade, and with $1,512,365; E. S. Harkne $100,000; G 


vehemence since the war, a nation Baker, $100,000, and John D. Rockefeller, 
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Ss, patrons, tac 
college have contributed $90,686 
Dean Russell, in commenting 


report 


++ 


t, Savs 


given with 


} 
‘college 
tay 


experime! 


} ‘ 
CONAUEC LEE 


ational Researeh of 


under the direction of Professor 


Thorndike. 


( ‘olleve 
ward L. 


‘th as follows: 


Investigations are 


means of a fund provid by the 


‘ollege it has been making a census 


This cen 


sus when completed will provide accurate knowl 


of Teachers (¢ 
and inventory of English constructions. 
edge of the importance of each construction (save 
The 


means and methods used in teaching, reading and 


the rarest results should improve the 


composition both to natives and to foreigners. 
An investigation of the psychology of algebra 
the nature of algebraic abilities, the means of 

their constitution, the amount 


measuring them, 


and distribution of practice required to bring 
them to the desired degree of strength, the condi 
tions favorable to their development and the like. 
This 


of $s! 1,500 


grant 


The 


investigation was made possible by a 
from the 


full report is now being printed. 


Commonwealth Fund. 


An investigation of improved means of educa 


tional and vocational guidance for boys and girls 
from twelve to sixteen, the special purpose being 


ovide teachers and social workers with con 


nt means for measuring certain abilities re 


uccess in schoolwork, office work and 


work at skilled and semi-skilled trades. 
vestigation 


$11,600 


was made possible by a _ grant 


from the Commonwealth Fund. The 


sults be published soon. 


In the fifth investigation the institute has 


AND 


SOCIETY 


George 
Edue 
n exhaust 
w York Stat 
The student body « 
bered 169 in 1897, and 
4,247 in 
Russell. 
College 
Haw 


Lhirt 


1922, aceord 


50,01 


} ] 
eluder 


dent 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


he past eleven vears 


are 


recent report of the acting president 
Carnegie Corporat Henry 5S. ] 


The major interests present 


ipport irom 


tion are onomics 


and 


economie faets in popular torm; 


the Institute of kk 


m, an agency lor anaivzing 


search Institute at Leland Stant« 


a seientific extension of studies 


tion and distribution et foods begun 


Hoover during the war; the 


Washington, an organization 


‘ouneil in 


aims to foeus and promote all sorts 


tifie research in 
Laboratory at Santa Barbara, Cal 
where insulin, the recently diseovered 
for diabetes, is being manufactured and 


fected: the American School of 


Athens, for 


Studies at which the corpo 


paying the cost of a building to house 


ble library recently acquired by the schoo 
> } 
comprehensive investigations into the 


+} 


mentals of unemployment and into th 
of improvement of the law. 

A total of $5,254,000 has been paid 
ficiaries during the year ended Septem 


1922, of which $2,578,000 went to colleg 


universities. 
during the eleven years of the 
$23,415,000 has 


corpo 


existence, een given 


America; the Potter Meta 


Of nearly $58,000,000 expe! 


National Researe! 


» ( 


u 


6 
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Pitts 
in New and the 
Peace 


In addition to $30,000,000 grant 


York 


Endowment in 


Carnegie personally for publie 
nes, $12,292,000 has been devoted 
on to the same 


received $9,276,000; 


purpose. 


have 


coll FES 
health education, $3,266,000; and 
earch, $1,511,000, chiefly within the 
corporation amount to 

increased by about 
final settlement Car 
explains the policy of the cor 
discontinuing its gifts of hbraries; 
the difficulties of making wise 
tions. The board of trustees, 

officio mem 
to fifteen members. As 


eady noted in ScHOOL AND Soci 


! ‘Tie k P. 
College, has 


Keppel, formerly dean 


been elected 


presi 


corporation assume the 


to eT a 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


SoOcreTY 


As all readers of SCHOOL AND are 
Department of Superintendence and 
tant edueational affili- 
t meet in Cleveland during the week 


The 


programs 


associations 
on February 25. schedule of 
and tentative have been 
in the Journal of the National Eduea 
Association, which should be in the hands 
teachers, and consequently need not be 
hed in this place. 
Tuomas §S. Baker has been elected 
ot Carnegie Institute of Technology 
ed Dr. Arthur A. Hamerschlag, who 
last July. Dr. Baker has act- 
that time. He 
headmaster of the Tome School, 
Md., and previously professor of Ger 


the Johns Hopkins University. 


been 
for 


Port 


lent since was 


‘ L. Bonp, who for fourteen years has 
nnected with the Arkansas State Depart- 
Edueation as assistant State Superin- 


as rural school inspector, and for the 


AND 


SOCIETY 


last six vears as been 


manager of th tern embl\ 
Methodists oO! h 1inwest are ¢€ 
Favettevill Arkansas He 
sueceeded in the state superintendeney bv 


Arthur B. Hill, stat 


n turn succeed il 


appointed 
which the 


tablishing at 


PROFESSOR NATH 
[ niversity, ha 
ship, for at least 
Palest 


Institute 


Institute of 
with the 
ng and interpret 


to him 


FREDERICK L. A 
Harvard | 


appoint 


ration ot 
vears, has been 
the publishing house ot 
and will leave Has 
in Nev 

Is & member ol 
and was formerly 


lantic Mounthiy and 


C‘entury Maga-:ine 


LwON M. ORCUTT, a 
{ Maine, who for iree Vveat had 


choo] nt rth ¢ 


sity been 
principal of the high nway, 


N. H., has 
of the Hamilton 


the prime ipal ship 


elected 


High School, Bost 


bes n 


MarRK J. SWEAN’ 


Colo., has 


of the Knig 


been appointed execu 


tion Bureau. 


mings of Boston 


Rorert B. Irwin, 


the blind in the 1909, 


Clevelar 


has resigned his positior Lor 


ship of the research department of the Ameri 


Blind. New York City 


ean Foundation for the 


J. W. 


SEARSO the 


University of Nebrask: dent 
of the National Council of I 
Decem we? 


tanooga meeting Oo! 


IN recognition 
rineering in the 
ing College 
Chinese Government ha 


of the Yah Hok upon George 
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] 


omi 
has b 
Lact 


l 


mit mibe 


vé ince 


for more five . 


has 
Dr 
Clark 
months’ 
te 


years, and 


been prote liomance philol ery 


WALLACE 


Ml 


ATWOOD, pre 


' 
{ rranted a= th 


the board of 


’ re 


" 
anc colle o 


els 


; 
Lees 


j he tur 


V 


unlve! es in Seotland, FE: 


Holland, 


mucl 


it’ 


German France 


lie 


+ 
Belgium, 


] 


eollected material 


Switzeriana 
iversily and made en 
cholars 


to occupy the 


nN veography sh 


six montl 


I 


Reserve 


CHARI PHWING, len 
Western 


Thwing have left tor a tour ot 


Dr 
ol 


Ls pre 


itus University, 
South 
where 


they expect 


tu ularly the medical colle: 


¥ 
the department of political science of the | 
W iseonsin le 


the 


ill 


(Fove! 


PROFESSOR FREDERI! OaG, chairman 


versity of , has been granted 


4 


\ or Lie ‘ 
{ 


trom 
He 
lor 


( 


ol absence university 


semestel “4 a short ime ai 


nment Research, in W 
and a period in New York ¢ 


several 


spend 


eastern universities, 


Princeton and Pennsylvania universities 


ian 


trus 


sled 


AND SOCIETY 


+ 


round tavle 


the tield 


in 


abroad for 


»rytres 


il | 


Institute of 


surope 


‘ 
Ol 


Hi 
Detroi 


pa THE teachers ehland Park 


mural citv of t{) are 


tional Movements and Experiments 
J. 


studyin 


ni 


een LL. Meriam, of the University of 


on January 


teachers 
the 


uty addressed these 


910 enling aspects of well-known ex] 


inder his direetion. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. BONSER, ot 


ree ers College, Columbia University, w 


the “Socialization of 


he School ot 


eourse on 


I 
Pennsylvania dur 


)9 
23 


chool curriculum,” at t 
of the University oi 
1922 
P 
at 


} 


A 


and, 
second term of 


and 


and Dr. Epwarp CHEYNEY, 


Kuropean history 


pro. 


“e the University of 
on 

on the eve of Amer 
of the H 
Society of Pennsylvania on January 8 


Leetu 


<yivania, delivered an address 


local government 


onization,” at the meeting 


of the Dudleian 


niversity have appointed | 


THE trustees 
Harvard | 
Bissett Pratt, Mark Hopkins professor 
tellectual and moral philosophy at W 


College, to give the Dudleian Lecture 


current academic year. 


+t 


ips Brooks Hovuss at 


PHIL! Harvar 


announces an extensive program 


7 sity 
ers and meetings during the next three 
. 


ash These inelude a specias series otf 


and four 
President Emeritus Eliot, 


Herbert Palmer and Dr. Samuel Me‘ 


"ity afternoon meetings 


and Protesso! 


will 
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the first series. President Eliot will 
“Joy in work” on February 18; Pro 
Palmer on “The nature of forgiveness” 
and Dr. “The 
on in literature” on March 4. Other 
innouneed are Professor W. M. Davis, 


scientific 


ary 25, Crothers on 


il processes employed in 
Basil King on 
Fosdick on April 
Phelps on April 27. 


February 13; 
ne Pr Lessol H. BE. 
lessor W. L 


nection with the meeting of the De 
of Superintendence of the National 
n Association in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
University of Chieago dinner will be 
the Cleveland Hotel on February 23. 
rram includes as speakers: Director 

es Hubbard Judd, of the School of Edu- 
University of Chicago; L. P. Ayres, 
president, Cleveland Trust Company; J. 
Engleman, field seeretary, National Educa 
\ssociation; May Hill, principal, Cleve- 
Kindergarten Training School; and A. 
Okla 


arson, superintendent of schools, 


ity, Oklahoma. 


death is announced on January 19 of 
Harris. Miss Harris had been as 

superintendent or primary supervisor in 
important cities. At the time of her death 
was on the staff of Dr. William M. David 


in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


stone 


PRESIDENT HarpinG and other government 
ers were expected to attend the Lincoln 
dinner under the auspices of Lincoln 
emorial University. The occasion signalized 
ginning of a nation-wide appeal for the 
versity, as conceived by Lineoln, who in- 
red the late General 0. O. Howard to plan 
t Cumberland Gap, where the States of Vir 
rinia, Tennessee and Kentucky meet. 


[y connection with the celebration of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of its founding, which 
takes place on February 22, DePauw University 
will start a project to raise one million dollars 

r endowment and a half million for buildings 

equipment. 

A COLLECTION, said to be worth $700,000, of 
rare books and manuscripts containing valuable 
Americana together with an endowment of 
$100,000 for their preservation has been given 
io Williams College by Alfred C. Chapin, a 


member ot ‘ollection w 


be placed Francis Lund 


Stetson Memoria lliamstown 


Trinity Couiece, Hartford, 


a bequest of $100,000 by the 


Conn., 
ceived 
George Kk. Hoadk TI 


amount collected to 


late 


SO50,000 


le Jame \ Lh vel il, Phila 
a councilman, contains a bequest to Wes 
[ niversily of $25,000 in honor of h 


and mother 


riven 
oft woo 

+? 4 
we Yale 


veloped by l@ athietic association in 


bow! 


accor d 


ance with the policy of athleties for 


} ‘ +? 
dents of the umiversity 


in the Texas Legislature 


A BILL “ 


provides for an appropriation of $200,000 fo: 


} ‘ 1,.} + . “+ ’ a 
the establishment of a State College of Teel 


now pending 


nology and Textile Engineering 


BILLs prepared by the legislative committee 
of the American Legion, department of Utah, 


will be presented to the legislature. One pro 


poses that no certificate be given to any teache 


board of education without said board 


having d 


by a 


first etermined the citizenship status 
and the attitude and loyalty toward the con 
stitution of the United States of the applicant 
Section 1 would require a declaration by the 
teacher in support of the constitution, which 
oath would be kept on file in the office of state 
Anothe: 


section provides that if any teacher utters words 


superintendent of publie instruction. 


against or publicly reviles or ridicules the con 


stitution of the United States, the state oi 


Utah, the flag of the country, or refuses to 
sign the oath of allegiance to the constitution, 
such teacher would be disqualified to teach in 
also 


the Utah publie or schools. It 


is provided that the state board of education 


private 


shall revoke the certificate of any teacher who 


‘ 


is found guilty ol any one oil these acts. 


ACCORDING to a press despatch from Balt 
more, Dr. B. M. MeKoin, 
Mer Rouge, Louisiana, accused of being cogm 
surrounding the 


former mayor ol 


zant of the circumstances 


deaths of Thomas F. Richards and Watt Danie! 
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by masked members of the Ku Klux Klan, will last will of John Lyon, Cornell 1883, who di 


no longer study at Johns Hopkins Medical about three years ago and left the uniy 
School and Hospital. Upon his arrival at a substantial bequest for a new dormitor 


Baltimore he had contemplated resuming his Tue University of Michigan has beer 
course, which he temporarily broke off when he py the nati ynal ¢ muneil on Schoo! R 
A b n ational ounel n Ocnooils of ‘ 
was arrested an ake ark r RK re ¢ } 
is arrested taken back to Mer Rouge 4s the location for a non denominational § 


several weeks ago. Subsequently, however, Dr.  o¢ 
Whitridge Williams, dean of Johns Hop 


school gave out the following statement: 


Religion which shall act as the m 


uli 


similar schools in connection with the ere 


_ versities of the middle west. 

“T told Dr. MeKoin that since he was a student 7 
; . CLARK UNIVERSIT BRARY has blis 

here last fall he had the right to return if he = IVERSITY LIBRARY has publ 

I ‘ sketch of the history of Clark Univer 


said to him th: he . . . . 
Dr. Edmund C. Sanford, and “T) 


1923” by President Wallac 


wished to do so. But 
hool had been subjee to considerable eriti 
m for having him here and that if he could 
» his way clear to releas ng us from our obhga Dr. F. 

tion we s 1 } leased. » ss th: he instruction of Illinois, h: 

would n . That means, of , that o2 newly-elected county 

he will not resume his studies here.” r. Me enter upon 

Koin has not t decided upon his plan conterence will 

the ture. 21 and 


eounty 


AN institute 
at Bowdoin College in April. During a ten 
day period, five or six of the leading authorities PRoressor Paut J. Kruse, of the Di 
in the country will lecture and conduct round- ment of Rural Education of Cornell | 
table discussion groups with particular relation ‘ity, 1s inaugurating an for character 


to post-war problems of Russia, Turkey and the  Ys!s . Students, to include ra 

Salkan States. Several of these are men who Confidence, interest, power of analysis, a 
served as experts with former President Wil- application, accuracy, speed, neatness, 
son at the peace conference. A series of ten ment-by-learning, and conduct. Each 
or twelve lectures will be given. Of these about rated to a seale, and self-confidence, for 
ample, may be characterized as excellent 


half will be open to the public, the others be- 
ing limited to the members of the college. There reliant, confident, lacking-in-confidence, 
also will be a lecture or two by some man who timid. Each student has three printed 
has occupied a high governmental position, to be filled out by himself, by his best 
either in some European country or in the and by his best-known professor. 

United States. These will be open to the pub- Tue Cleveland Academy of Medicine is offer 
lie. The round table discussion groups, on ing prizes, to be awarded in March, to pupil 
which the major emphasis will be laid, will be in the senior and junior high schools of Cleve 
limited to a selected group of students. An in- land who make highest grades in Latin. The 


vitation will be extended to all teachers of prizes complete the group of foreign languag 
history of the state to attend the lectures. The prizes in the city schools. 
plans are being worked out by Professors Her- A proGRAM of training for teachers of masi 
bert C. Bell and Thomas C. Van Cleve of the has been offered by the Harvard Graduate 
department of history in cooperation with  §ehool of Education for the second half of the 
President Sills. school year, in the shape of three courses 
Lyon Hau. the sixth unit of the Cornell which only students who passed a rig 
University dormitory system, will be erected examination in music itself have been adn 


in the spring of this year at an expense of Dr. Archibald T. Davison, associate prof 


approximately $100,000, according to the plans of music at Harvard, who was recently dee 


outlined by the university board of trustees, rated by the French government for his work 
the Cornellian Council and the executors of the as conductor of the Harvard Glee Club; T 
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Concord, and Augustus D. Zan 
of High 


N. Y., will give the courses. 


music at East 


ave charge of a course on 


} 


id communities, Mr. Surette 


11 eombine in the direction 


teaching of music apprecia 


lergarten through the high 


e men will conduct jointly 


he teaching of in the 


music 


1ine members of 


of Havana by the ree 


decision on el} brought 


larges 


by the Students’ Federation is fol 


ement that the university 


15. 


nh consequence 


announs 
It has been closed 


strike 


February 


ol a 
which those who take 
- credits toward a degree 
New York 
e regular courses: 


ted by é. 


by University 
“Human 


Wood 
Un 


Edmund 
New York 
background of E 
Harold Hoffman, n 
jew York Universit 


condue 


instructor in 
The tour, 
James KE 
New 


direction 


Dean 


Division of 


the 


‘intendent of 


The party will sail 


June 30 the Saronia, 


on 


to Rome, return by way of 


England and Seotland, and 


on August 18. 


DISCUSSION 


THE HARVARD FRESHMAN 
DORMITORIES 


Editor of ScHOOL AND SocIETY: 


sROES IN 


the adverse comment on President 


denial to negroes of residence in the 


} 


man Halls seems to your subscriber to be 


on a very unhealthy reluctance to face 


AND SOCIETY 


facts and 


quotation from 


no exception. Crities of t 


into consideration er factors 


which the gentle alarmed 


men 
generally advanced 


They have a roach d Line problem a 


sts That na lequate 


problem is ot of a 


and enforced condit 


tween a majority group ntially | 
by! , 


wie O1 


ous and a minority not s1 


similation. Educationa antage 


The 


the q 


enter. dilemma } " the 


SCTISe 5 lestion is wheth 1 the 


he effeet of mixin 
whether, in 
rent to 


lem. 


Disregarding the matte: 


possible eonthecet between polit 


ethnological limitations, the fact remain 


the negro and the white are 


The edueated white is not int mate 


black, nor the self-respecting negro 
not to be 


lact 1s 


white. This plain 


um ot Harvard 


, 
wil mutual 


lel 


eonvietions ¢ 


heroes amo! 
portion o! 
stock, | 

tend to the 
worth while 
terms ol 
roots. 


friend 


quaintances 


their 


cere 


separation of living quarters at H 


private institution ipported Vv 


funds, have permitted to lapse trom pu 
tention what must be to them tl 


his policy shoul 


tions 


doe 


lon 


with 


ening Pos 


1 take 


he 


omogene- 


SOK ial iis 


s not 


narrowe! 


gy ru 
al « 


3 thal 


the 


altered 


arvat 


private 


blie at 


he enormity ot 
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children for purpose 
as is the standard pr: 
the eountr 


such 


but | 


s particularly 


ety imposes ‘Iminat 
table per 
loss ot 


+} 
o e 


the contr: 
parison implies either 
eT ial eonditlion 
partisan an att 
Viewpoint oi its writer. Har 
amazing to nobody who has examined 
ature of the problem. 

If graduation must mark a parting of the 
ways, if association cannot be intimate beyond 
the academic walls, the imposition of intimacy 
Whether it is 
the individual right of the negro or not, it is 
Whether or not the 
white man extend his hand, he can not keep a 
the different 
famous 


is at least debatable in value. 


not worth much to him. 


grip while he and negro travel 


roads. Cleveland’s distinction is ser 


viceable. As a poetic gesture, social intimacy 
in college is dramatic enough; as a matter of 
social policy, it is likely to accomplish noth- 


There 


is generally a fair amount of thought behind 


Regrettable or not, this is true. 


ing. 
the deeisions of President Lowell, and in this 
case there is reason to believe that he has de- 
cided for the best interests not only of the col 
lege itself but of all students affected. 

Manson Grover, Harvard, ’11 


PiTILADELPIIIA 


QUOTATION 
SELECTING COLLEGE CANDIDATES 
A VALUABLE contribution to the diseussion of 
college entrance requirements has been made in 
Dartmouth College de- 
scribing the selective process for admission for 


a pamphlet issued by 


the year 1923. 


10OnS, 
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It , one ot Dartmouth pr 


the 


character and personality are 


Importar 
While 


admiss 


intellectual 


] 
\V I elleet li 


xecustomed to require references from 


But n 


these references have been purely perfur 


principals and from friends. 


and have rarely had much influence up 
“selection of candidates. Dartmouth, 
following the example of Columbia, 
vised rating blanks to be filled in by the 
prineipal and by a friend of the 
known to the college authorities. 
qualities as industry, faithfulness, 
ands 


Although 


blanks have the unsatisfactory variations 


forwardness, clean-mindedness 


spirit figure prominently. 
any rating system shows, they yet all 
more complete indication of the indiv 
personality and character than used to be « 
tained from the old formal letters of re 
mendation. 
Dartmouth also insists upon certain 
graphical requirements and favors a d 
tion partly in accordance with the profes 


and occupations of the parents, with a 


making special provisions fer men requiring 


financial aid. 

To those interested in the broadest asp: 
college entrance requirements, however 
qualifications of character and persona 


the These 


flexible to keep out undesirable or unv 


most interesting. are sul 


men and yet place no restrictions upo: 


group, race or class—New York Tribu 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LOUISIANA CONFERENCE 
DEPARTING from her usual custom of h 


annually two conferences, one for supe 


tendents and school board members, the 
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ol the contlerence 
America’s foremost edu 
lessons and diseussion of 


Ti hool proble m 


Jud 


urriculum 


1p! in their sueeessive stage 
elopment. He called attention 
‘ies of our school system shown 
rveys that have been made, and 
i for intellectual continuity and a 


tanding ot the progression otf 


He diseussed the junior high 


(* 4 | ~ 


re in this sequence ol pro discussion 
which attempted to bridge the visory problems : msohdation and trans 
the formerly separately organized portation, > Care OF Sel y curing 
He stated the school term an in acatlions the 


is a popular demand that the supervis: ot ruri hools, an 


and secondary schools. 
i achin the 
al poss bilities be presented at the mt venth rrac { » «le partme ntal 


school stage, and that pupils of high-school teacher ‘losing address 
of mental development were ready he urged the necessity of providing pensions 


material. for incapacitated teachers and for greater 


his series of talks, empha efforts to improve the negro schools. The con 


llanus, in 
e value and the essential qualities of rence, impressed with the value of a distribu 
He drew ion taxation that would relieve poorer par 


petri 


onal leadership in education. 

distinetion between the functions of a ishes and district their burden, and 
1d a superintendent, on the one that would put upon the state a larger share of 

hetween the superintendent and the the burden of the support of schools, unam 


aff, on the other. He discussed in 


mously adopted a resolution ealling upon the 
‘al way the value of local surveys and tate legislature to propose an amendment t 
d of eondueting them. He also dis the constitution to add another mull to the 
the various types of superintendents’ ate tax for schools. This would raise the 
and their value to the public, the board state tax from two and one half mills to three 


Dr. Hanus advoeated a sane and one half mulls, thus increasing the tax by 
ith respect to vocational guidance and forty per cent. LMF 


*, and made a strong plea for teachers’ 


ae AN ANALYSIS OF MORAL QUALI- 
demonstration lessons were taught, TIC ! -TIVITICS 
ese by one of the elementary teachers MES AND AA TIVITIES! 
New Orleans publie schools, and one by 
| teacher. These teachers taught 
pils from their regular classes. The pur 1 Prepared for th unitt Character 
‘ation, National 


THE analvsis or classification of moral qualities 


and activities with a \ ‘-haracter education 


the first demonstration was to show 
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philosophical, 
individual hap 
pine 98, wood will, the 


common 
welfare fundamental 


that 


formula as 


its 


aim hological, in the 


sense 


of development, the in 


by 


occupation, 


as determined 


CLASS, 


sex, 
ets 


through bringing 


4 


together in 


ind range of use the moral 


juUeNncy 


t particular environment—his 


tional, vocational, rec 


f ] ; } » 
reationa fashion a character 


ANALYSIS phy siologi al and 
cientifice. 


biologi 
rn 


Dean admirab! utline for the 


a hools philosophical 


‘ 
ict 


key 


wppro ich is specific 


ipproach to the | n, yigh an 


abstr 


yrouping which has love ltruis: is its 


Dr. G 


Hall's 


ility aday ted to the traits 


note. Stanley 
mo} 
adolescents or an African 


pl ipproach through 
ne, et lr 


and the pets t 


ivsiologic il 
Charters 
eon 


teachers the relative 


sensus 0 


extent hie ley are needed in a particular 


school grade, or th 1f employers and employees 


as to thi importance: na 


1] the 


particulan 
industry Thorndikian ap 


proach, knowledge of moralities 


throug) individuals and social 
add their de 
situations. ’’ All of 


If character edi 


groups t . tit .’* he would 
velopment 
these cessaryv. 


‘atio must be inclusive 


Al ANALYSIS 


modes of analysis and 


any organization in con 


anal 
grouping the 


irst step should be the inclusive 


mon. included in a logical 


ysis, and wil and evaluation are 


final aims, 
h only 
in his article on ‘‘ The 

the 
paper 
Jemovcratic 
Courses of Study °? in of 
vania Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, April 8-10, 
how 
me ti “alls 


the 


ness wh through a logical 
analy 
Edueation’’ in 


1920, 


Obje tives ‘ondary 


Sch Review for December, and a 


Essential to 


nstants 


the 


of mv own, ‘°C 


University Pennsy! 
logical analysis 
The 


Edueation 


1920, have shown complex 
Currie 


Di 


must ¢ inclusive. 


ulum Committee of American 
the Interchurch Survey planned to logi 
eally detail the 


and moralities as assembled from the standpoints 


vision of 


organize in such as this virtues 


AND 
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of ‘a cepted purpose, soc 


ind scientific determination 


nues to inclusiveness continually 


the more surely bring together 
be »mbled 
approaches exemplified above. 


As 


purpose would include the moralities 
hil ni 


phlosop 


moralities that should asst 


applied to character educati 


by various 1e! 


theologians; moral e 
professions, et 


Social and 


through juiry into 


demand need would be 


moralities regarded 


ful or especially useful in particular 


ments or by particular social groups; 


moralities’’ which radical thinkers ins 


replace moralities which they call ‘‘old’’ 


ities necessary to correct 


wrong nat 


or group tendencies as pointed out 


adapt 
moral betterment of particular individua 


and publicists; and the moralities 


dicated by psychologists, writers 


other analy of individual human 


show be 


riods of 


of different pe 


social groups and types of individu 


moralities should strengthen or over 
periods at which certain moralities 
the 


they can 


materia 
be 


of development; and 


which most 


lie 
economically 


through 


developed. 


DEPENDENCE UPON EDUCATIONAL A 


As will be clearly seen a little later 
cial demand and need and scientific det 
are fully operative only after a m 
analysis has been translated into an 
analysis. Educational objectives 
he 


needs, 


are 
selecte ( 


the 


sive enough to used as the 


meeting specific until for 


sub-heads of mere classification has lb 
stituted a still more complex assemblag 
head the 


realizations, attitudes, standards, 


each and sub-head of various 


such as I 
through which alone the logically 

But 
eralizations and glittering generalities bot 
detern 


and sub-heads 


ete., 
morality can control conduct. even a 
need and scientific 
their heads 


logical analysis, which their incomplete 


demands and 


must contribute 


tion makes more inclusive than if it 


upon philosophical analysis alone. 
THE FOUR STEPS 
The following four steps are necessary) 
logical analysis which aims at inclusiveness 
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mization ot us 


sum-total of 


nossib] the 


moralit es, 


demand and need 


i purpose, soe) 


most general 


recurrence 


and sub-heads 
regardless of 


appear 


} 


es und 
fur as 


LS poss bh 


into 


cationally analvzed 


OF LOGICAI ANALYSIS 


love, strength of chai 


the 


suppose 
dependent of possession of 


obedience have been 


of 


and sepa 


khey-moralities. these love and 


haracter are the most general and 
widest in their range; with happiness 


t of material things and ebedience as 


ral or inelusive in their range, but as 

irring in common experience. Love 
ally analyzed into love of God, love 
into 


love of things—love of man 


uin ideals and achievements, love of 


friends, love of humanity or of people 
love of children, of the aged and of the 
love of the good traits in all people 
is in immediate contact; love of 

s in all the races, nationalities and 
hich together constitute the Amer 
sense ot 


them 


our enemies in the 


them 


love of 


} 
s good in 


and wishing 
good ; ete. 


these items ean be further sub-divided. 


nple, love of our component races, nation 


should inelude love of 
; of the rich and of the 
capitalist and laborer; and each of these 
still further analyzed—say love of the 
to approbation for his love of family and 
indomi 


nd groups negro, 


gner, of Jew, ete. 


life, and admiration for his 


lustry and perseverance, his philanthro 
his contributions to art, his statesmanship, 
which 
the analysis of each of the 


heads and of their sub-divisions have limiting 


Most of these loves and those would 


other 


from 


ounterbalancing dislikes and occasionally 


ontempts and bhatreds—which can be better 
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tak ' 


xp 


nalvsis has 


he comes 


ecconomic ally 


anv logical an n pla of following 


the present from 


report 


Nn orde r  ) 


tween log 


Happiness 
material th 
ite pe de c ceou;rss 
of character. through 


of the most 


Obed even n some oft 


such as obedience to parents o1 law, 
moralities have a wider 
In the 


a4 Tih r 
greater 


iighly recurring, and few 
highly r rring i f 


range than these specific forms particular 


form of submission to obviously wisdom, 


the 


justly 


judgment of trustworthy experts, and all 


constituted authority, it is one of the most 


fundamental needs of democracy and has range 


rh to 


nougn ome 


rhe 


enough and recurrence counteract 


of the most dangerous national tendencies 


mention of these few among its sub-divisions will 


serve show tha fey ev-moralities demand 


iivers th 


complete nm 


rHE INTERDEPEND MORALITIES 


The lities to each other 


both 


interrelationship of mo 


the rrence of the same sub 


through 
und 


ob 


heading under more than one key-morality, 


in that of logis al nt pe ndence, becomes 


the co . n elv logical anal 


diffe 


combined with t | failure to make 


ble different formu 


education, « 


vious even in 


The re ider 


irrence oj 


heads 


unalysis complete, m 


lations and schemes o 


times differing but litt! r usefulness ; 
f control 


ol educ: 


from all 


divergence. diserimina’ 


Fi 
between logeca! el 1D material to 


struct where 


ion and therefore 


is inelusiveness unvar 


‘ 


. . > 
interdependen of mum hey 
I 











stundpoints 


icvelopuu 


elopment ny Ont 


moratti s control conduct « 


it the partial devi iopment ind control of condu 


f one or mort ry key-moratities. The develop 


nent of sub-heads included under 


key 


earries 


iny mo! ind their control of 


with dey 


n lopment 


key-morality itsel ind through 


tble and readier development and 


heads which it has been found unpossib! 


etude in a heme of characte 


partieulnur s 


. , , 
further ompiexity of 


ule standards, motives, words, 


ssociations, habrts, ‘ssential 


their control of conduct—tha depende 
becomes complete nid 

simplicity. 

rH KEY-MORAIL 
sidered 

ng the inclusiveness 


be 


cumulative 


not with 
the 
! 


claments essential to 


can separately taught 
ind 
But 


charae 


onduct 
} ssaibility ¢« 


ter education bees rou he 


process 


of educational a 2 he interdependence of 


key morahities sub-heads becomes more 


pparent through inte 


rdependence 
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arious forms oft condue 


elements under 


“lucation is, 


urged upon eu 


out contro! elements 


+ 


then and befor 


h field o1 


no 
type ot 


. 1 , , 
ey-morality should 


val al ‘ 
ol elements 


contro 


e contributory contro! 


words, suggestive associat 


ty 


} ’ . } 
nave resulted in control 


resulted in its parti 


completer control a 


kev-moralitic 


for every individual 


red by different pei 


elds by a different part of 


ie fs unde then Soni of 


unde through 


experience y of the fact ¢ 


ir mtributory he kevy-morality or, 


their constituting one among the contribut 


ors common to more than one key-moralit 


themselves essential moralities, 


morahties, whether the primary mora 


which they are grouped is developed 


fact, the educational classificatio) 


ies is 


not the philosophical distinctio: 


*primary’’ and ‘‘ secondary’’ moralities, 


essential, opt 
the t 


relat 


social distinction between 


contributory moralities based upon 


range and recurrence in useful 


Optional moralities are those which ideall 


be poss ssed } 


by all individuals everyw 
which owing to their lesser range and re 
can not be made certainly controlling, 

the expense of those that are essential So 


possible they should be given every proba 


control—the highest probability of all being 


thev are also contributory to one or more 


tial moralities. Since individual ! 


limite ! 


posses 0 


number of control elements contri! 


to any essential or key-morality may mak 


trolling, and since the elements possible f 


group, period, environment individual 
the of 


field of application is impossible until t! 


or 


determination moral objectives f 
elements resulting from the educational! 
of each key morality are presented to ft 
ment of the persons most familiar with « 
For the 


that upon the adequate development of a s 


of application. same reasons 


and, ther 





l-bosses, mill hands and social 
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ntrol elements under essential 


to its contro! conduct, 


ensure 
not esse? 


orv elements 


optional. 


VE STEPS IN EDUCATIONAI 


educational analysis 


the four steps 


ultimate 


ontrol or control element 


ol elements through whic! 


fundamentally afte 


, 
sub 


head 
example, love is fundamentally 
th « 


hey prucss 


un af 


of character is a standari and 


inde pe ndent 


attitude and habit 


each 


thus selected as a: 


aterial things an 


ssembling under fundamenta! 
control element ulti 


ot 


m as nearly as possible all the 


elements which contribute to it. 


determination, 
ulti 


ction through scientific 


elements contributory to the 


the key-morality and its sub 


a priori grounds appear to be pos 
levelopment character 


for 


and essential to 


of development, 


group, 


ach period 
for 


important environment. 


of individual, each social 


onsensus (following Dr. Charters’ ad 
to determine the social demand 
the standpoint of both immediat« 


and range of usefulness, 


translated 


wurrence 


moralities thus into control 
and to judge so far as is possible from 
lone in the absence of new experimen 
ether be 


developed. 


tl needed can 


1o0se demanded or 


yroups of experienced persons shouid in 


having to do with each period of de 


teachers and parents); familar with 


vpe of individual (writers of fiction, drama 
ind actors, clinical experts, personnel ex 
teachers in special schools, ete.) ; represent 
ich essential aspect of the social relation 
of each social group (labor leaders, employ 
writers of problen 


f labor, sociologists, 


‘s, enlisted men in military service and mili 


officers, leaders of various races and nation 


es living in America, representatives of thos: 


Ta 


t social contact with them, etc.); 


+ 


st frequen 


students of each important environment 


sement producers, actors and entertainers, 


workers, social 
rs in various groups, clergymen and church 
‘Ts, persons familiar with small town life and 


ete 
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morauty ; 


ments whi 


of the control elem 
to discovering those 


one key-morality, 


f which will cor 


Selection as mal essential o Ki 


(11 


additi 
moralities of any | 


contributory element which 


analysis stands revealed } 


range and recurrence enough to mak 


this state otf 


on OD ECCTIVE 


ial edueat 


The 


if 


lt of ! ’ that 


resu 


mary’’ and ** See 


been 


cal ems regar led as ‘Pri 


’ ; , 
moralities, there have substituted ci 


uct controls and control elements: and that 


which are and may 


there 


place of general ralioiis 
tions, have b 


main prous hope s and aspira 


f f ” each 


substituted defin ri 


which requires a ye rent 


materials and methods i 


EXAMPLES OF EDUCATIONAI 


The theoretical analysis, forbiddingly 


becomes comparatively 


) 


Slmiyppie in “act 


; 


arious 8 


throug! fact that v eps 
simultaneously by experts faumuli: 


The control 
conduct differ 
logically or psychologically 
each diffe rent 

order to develop it It 


of the present study to show 


cedure. elem: 


of control 


requeures mate 


Is li 


} 
defini and «ony 


ences are, or even to mak 
the distinctions between the 

selves, except in so far 

denoti 
the ke y 


The complexit) 


ereted or made real, as the terms 
are applied in relationship moralit 


it is educationally analyze 


of such an analysis 


as 
makes i » conhn 


the following examples of 


Lhe 

sub-heads 

used as illustrations. 
The educational ana 


under the four 


} 
ivSis 
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toward relatives and friends would result some 


what as follows: a sensing of the love that parents 


und friends have for us, through an accustoming 


plainly apparent emotional forms through 


which they express it; an attitude of love which 


is a reflex from the unconscious imitation of such 


forms of expression ; the realization : if we 


ail to display such forms of expression, others 


sense our love for them; the habit on 


he part of non-motor or passive people, of cul 


tivating means of showing affection: the realiza 


lackin 


mulation of it, or effort at the 


tion that where feeling is the sincere 


behavior which 
hence the 
hiked them; 


‘ 
relatives and 


isually expresses », mav arouse 
ing all people as if vou 
apparent 


little t at all, 


these 


friends love each o u a 


ind that this is partly > absence of 


emotional forms of expression: the realization 


that mere apprec! tion of kindnesses done is not 


love, and often is an unfavorable condition to 


it, through one’s alw 


vs expecting more from the 


‘rr or doer, and consequent dissatis 


faction toward him when the expectation is dis 
ippointed ; the realization that the one who does 


kindnesses to others, either spontaneously or in 


return for kindnesses received, is likely to love 


them through the fact that such deeds being a 


natural expression of love, love follows the lov 


ing deed; the consequent controlling realization 


that it ‘fis more blessed to give than to receive’’ 
that 


uncheerful giving interferes with love; the motive 


the complementary realization grudging or 
that ‘‘the Lord loveth a cheerful giver’’; there- 
fore, the habit of cheerfully and pleasantly doing 
kindly deeds; the motive that when one looks for 
uppreciation, he must 


accompany his giving or 


doing with the obvious evidences of a real in 
terest in the recipient, without which the gift is 
that love or the 


honest effort to show it, rather than mere giving 


bare; the realization and motive 
or doing, begets love; realization of the fact that 
vne ¢an not continue to love as strongly those 
faults 
continually 


characteristics are 
hence the 
habit and standard of loving through being blind 
to the faults of family and friends, except where 
it is one’s duty to attempt to remedy them; a 


whose and unpleasant 


brought to one’s mind; 


sensing of the occasions and situations where it 
is wise to attempt to make friends unresentfully 
and appreciatively conscious of faults which 
seriously interfere with friendship or seriously in- 
jure them or others; the habit of not permitting 
to tell 


of family or friends, or of 


others you of the faults and weaknesses 


not thinking upon 


them one’s self; the habit of dwelling upon their 
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virtues in one’s own thoughts and of telling 


offers 


being 


of them, where that 


to be 


occasion permit 


done without boastful or 


to others; the motive of doing this, if on: 
Christian, on account of the Pauline injun 


‘sTf 


things’’; the 


there be any virtues, ete., think on th, 


sensing of 


opportunities or 


tions where it is boastful or tiresome t¢ 


¢ 


for vou to enlarge t} 


upon ne v 


ments oft famaly or friends; the realiz 


parents show greater love when they wa 


be } 


than when they give what children wish to 


et ils or 


forbid things they know to 


permit them to do what they know to 


the habit of instantly ink 


sentfulness when one 


ground that they are harmful 


trying hard to feel appreciation; the 


part of parents of controlling the ine 


impatience and anger when they 


correc? 


children or refuse them what 


realization that when children get 


wish within the power of parents 


still remain unsatisfied, and possibly 


through disappointment concerning what is n 
in the power of parents to give; that the respe 
which comes from the realization by childrer 
parental wisdom and kindness in refusing th 


harmful things is akin to love; that self-cont 


of thoughts, words and actions annoying to others 


nm 
+ 


or harmful to them love for them; 


and 
ness; the realization that unnecessary expression 


begets 


consequent habit of self-control consider 


of disagreement with others or effort to prove 
one’s self in the right arouses feelings which tend 
to lessen or to inhibit love; a sensing of the point 
at which 


threatens 


unnecessary discussion or argumen! 


to become unpleasant te others; 

habit of overlooking petty injustices, where self 
justification may provoke more serious misunder 
standing; an attitude of tolerance 


beliefs and opinions; of respect for what others 


for others 


love or reverence; the tolerant association with 
frequently recurring situations and issues, of 
alternative viewpoints or responses which are 2° 
likely to be right as one’s own; the habit of 
quickly admitting it as soon as you know you ar 
in the wrong, of doing so pleasantly and chee: 
fully, and of making gracious amends for an 
jury; the realization that with such different 
dividual experiences as must interpret to eae! 
two individuals the ideas, statements or situat 
common to both, there is little likelihood of 
having precisely the same associations, thouc 
or feelings; consequent practice in the diff 
art of interpreting the words and actions of 
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ind thinks 
one surely 
think; he realizat 


experiences and do good to o 


diffe: or annoying t 


ndividuals, personal friends and the them to love t! 
in immediate con 
lgment concerning 
words and 
e motive seem 


not sure the not have 


best or at least characte: idmitting it whe 
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to know enough hi ‘ not 
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from them; possible of developn 
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forms of analysis suc] 
social conduct l be asked 
ig to . dren, they would 


tl words which ree: is unnecessary to 


rit 


characterize these con which can not be taugl 


t expression, William although Dean Bennion 
benignancy, broad fundamental of his ‘‘ prim 
sympathy, loyalty to Dr. Charters’ 
to boast. to bore, i t down as ; essential 
But when 
if friends 1s ineon , ational 


hat the individual in whie) controls, ¢ 


most of these control elements d “achers in a form uj 
ng wili love strongly enough for 3 readily pronounced, and thr 
ntrolling in his personal conduct, ing experimentation can 
development in a particular in The comparison necessary 
large part of them make it prob control elements recurrin 


ll be more surely and generally kev-morality can not, of course, 
n general wh ake love 


for " ail 
AO! the absence 


moralities 


CONTROL ELEMENTS even with 
on @ prior grounds to select with whose control 
eontrol elements contributory vared, certain 
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come diss itis 
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